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OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. No. XII. 


THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
[Continued from No. 12.] 


Tue Report says, ‘“ The most obvious advantage resulting 
from such an organization (Grading) of the schools would be 
the increased productiveness of the teacher’s labors, without 
any increase of expense.” We have denied the former part 
of the promised advantage, the increased productiveness of 
the teacher’s labors, and we think we have fully disproved 
the assertion. ‘The whole argument goes upon the ground 
that a child fares better to have twenty minutes of a teacher’s 
personal attention in a class of twenty, than to have ten 
minutes in a class of ten, and the chief reason given is that 
the order of the school suffers just in proportion to the in- 
crease of classes. Now we maintain that, if the teacher is 
fit to have the care of a school, the order will not be affected 
by any increase or diminution of the number of the classes. 
It is true, there will be more pupils idle, or studying, as the 
term is, when the classes are small and numerous, but there 
will be less idleness and inattention in the class that is recit- 
ing. As we have said before, the great difficulty, whether 
the classes are few or many, is to keep those children, who 
are not reciting, usefully employed, and as this can only be 
done by some system of mutual instruction, the true question 
is, whether children sent to their seats to learn lessons, or to 
Study and prepare for recitation, will do this better when left 
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to themselves, than when inspected and aided by the best 
scholars in the school, in the presence of the master. Our 
experience of at least a score of years, with the worst as well 
as the best children, satisfies us, that, if the teacher is a man, 
the plan we propose has every advantage over that proposed 
by the Secretary. The Gradation is only an expedient to 
meet the wants of ineflicient teachers, a temporizing expedient, 
which seems to give up all hope of a supply of competent 
teachers from the Normal schools er from any other source. 

We will mention one other consideration, which outweighs 
all the proposed advantages of this bewitching gradation. It 
is allowed by all good teachers that frequent and thorough 
reviews are necessary to even the best pupils, and every 
complete system of instruction must provide for this. There 
can be no doubt of the soundness of this position, but the 
effect of the grading system is to increase the difficulty. The 
children of the Primary schools, when promoted to the 
Grammar or Intermediate, must necessarily drop some, if not 
all, of the branches they studied in the lower school. They 
have no exercises in those branches, and are reviewed only 
in the branches studied in the advanced department. So the 
pupil of the High School throws aside all the books and 
studies of the lower schools, and is only reviewed in the 
branches studied in the higher department. ‘This is the 
reason why so few pupils of our High-schools and Academies 
are tolerable spellers, and why not one High-school teacher 
in twenty can write a hand fit for a pupil to imitate. 

But this separating of the children leads to great loss of 
another kind. Every good teacher must have observed that, 
in a school not graded, where the higher and lower branches 
are taught in the same room, not only do the older scholars 
keep alive their knowledge by necessarily listening to the 
recitations of the classes below them, but the lower classes 
anticipate much that they do not yet study, but which they 
hear explained by the teacher, or recited by the elder pupils. 
We once offered a prize to that pupil who should undergo the 
best review at the end of acourse of natural philosophy ; 
and, at the end of the course, a little girl of a lower class, 
who had not recited once with the class, but who, while at 
her seat, had been attentive to my instructions and to the 
recitations and explanations consequent upon them, asked if 
she might be reviewed too. The same questions were put 
to her as to each member of the class, (for we required each 
to answer the same questions, apart, and each to answer every 
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question) and this little girl so far excelled the rest that they 
unanimously requested us to give her the prize, and we did 
so. This anticipating studies is a great matter, and may be 
done in schools cut perpendicularly, as the Secretary calls it, 
having a proper proportion of old and young, but it can not 
be done where the schools are graded, and the three grades 
are taught in separate rooms, and often in different buildings. 

But, if the pupils derive benefit from incidentally hearing 
the exercises of the other classes, how much greater must be 
the benefit, if, when not otherwise engaged, the older pupils 
are allowed or required to teach the lower classes, either by 
showing them how to study, by going over the lesson with 
them, or by hearing them recite before they recite to the 
master. When the teacher has expended the few minutes 
allotted to a class, in explaining a principle of arithmetic, 
- how easy and profitable is it for a competent pupil to give 
the class that practice which the teacher cannot give, but 
which the older child needs for review as much as the younger 
does for practice. We have tried thousands of teachers within 
afew years, but have never found any who, in despatch, 
compared with the pupils whom we required to mutually aid 
each other in this way. 

The Secretary’s notion, therefore, that the Gradation of 
schools “increases the productiveness of his labors,” is a 
fallacy, as is the other notion that this is done “ without any 
increase of expense.” 'T'o conduct schools on the graded plan, 
more teachers are necessary than on the plan we propose, 
but as the Secretary does not pretend to compare the Grading 
system with ours, but with the old district and mixed plan, 
we must for the present take him on his own ground. All 
change produces expense. The old school-houses will not 
answer for the Graded schools, and something must be ex- 
pended for new houses, and lost by the disuse of old ones. 
But we hate to press this argument, for we have no respect 
for most old school-houses, be the plan of instruction what it 
may, and we shall be the last to discourage the erection of 
improved buildings, whether on our plan or on any other. 
Our position is this, that it is not enough that the expense of 
public instruction “ will not be increased,” itt should be re- 
duced, and we believe it may be reduced and improved at the 
same time. But why should it be reduced, when the country is 
prosperous, and the free school system popular? We will 
try to answer this question, for it involves more than at first 
appears; and, that our remarks may be definite, we will 
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apply them to the good city of Boston, where the schools are 
second to none, and where the public favor towards them, 
for the last half-century, has been unequalled. The con- 
dition of Boston has essentially changed within a quarter of 
acentury. Her enterprise has attracted immigrants, and the 
lax and suicidal character of our naturalization laws will soon 
enable those who depend on her charity to dictate the amount 
of it. When we were in her schools, there were no foreign- 
ers ainong the pupils, and the money expended in public 
instruction was expended on American children; but now, 
more than half the children are foreigners or of foreign pa- 
rents, who pay little or nothing beyond a poll-tax, and, of 
course, the expense of the schools falls upon the native citi- 
zeus. This would probably be borne with patience, if it 
were not a fact that the presence of the foreign causés the 
absence of the native pupils, the American parents being un- 
willing that their children, neat, orderly, and accustomed to 
the best domestic influences, should mix with children who 
are less fortunately situated, to say the best of them. They 
do not generally deny the obligation arising from necessity 
or self-defence, to educate these unfortunate ones, but there 
is great unwillingness to have their standard of manners, 
morals and knowledge raised by lowering that of native 
children. ‘They have an idea that separate schools should 
be provided for such children for at least one generation, and 
that, while the expense of the schools falls on them, the 
control of the schools and the regulation of the expenditure 
should be theirs also. Now, as it would be impolitic, ¢f it 
were practicable, to separate the children thus ; for, if they 
are to become citizens, the sacrifice of amalgamation seems’ 
to be a necessity, some plan should be devised, by which 
the expense of instruction may, if possible, be reduced, that 
the tax-payers may not be provoked to destroy the whole 
system of free schools, on the ground of its unequal opera- 
tion, and uselessness or injury, as they may suppose, to their 
children. 

We have never concealed the evils nor the dangers of the 
present condition of things, and we have often spoken of 
both, but our words, like our works, have been unheeded, 
because, perhaps, we were born in Boston, educated in her 
public schools, and in no other, and being entirely Bostonian, 
are thus proverbially disqualified for the service of this hith- 
erto glorious city. We think we can see the time approach- 
ing when the foreign population of Boston will dictate in the 
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matter of education, and claim the control of at least half of 
the two hundred schools. They will place men on the 
School Committee who will favor this plan, and then the 
schools will become, what they are always under the con- 
trol of the Romish religion. The schools of Italy, Spain, 
Cuba and Mexico will explain what we mean, and will show 
that our object is truth and self-defence, and not abuse or 
even reproach. Free schools like ours are an abomination to 
Popery, and will never be tolerated one moment after the 
power to alter or suppress them is obtained. While the na- 
tive citizens of Boston, therefore, must support them, and can 
control them, they should so modify them as to ensure the 
proper education of those thus cast upon their bounty, and at 
the same time make the burden as light as may be upon 
those who must bear it. Nota moment should be lost in 
doing this, for the hedgehog is in our hole, and almost strong 
enough io say, “ I am comfortably accommodated, and if you 
are not, you may go elsewhere.” 

Now, what we have said of Boston, we may say of 
every city and large town in the State, and the system will 
be abandoned ‘by the natives who can not use it, or think 
they can not, or it will be perverted by foreigners whose 
religion has always been directly hostile to general education 
and liberal institutions. 'The Report of the Secretary pro- 
vides not for any such emergency; we believe he does not 
allude to it. The Report of the Board just alludes to it, and 
to meet the danger, recommends to the Legislature to enact 
alaw to compel all children not educated to attend some 
school, the very thing the Legislature did the year before, 
but which the Board probably had forgotten, though they 
say in the same Report, the evil, — this very one, — “can not 
be prevented by enactments ! ” 

It is our belief, and facts and experiments support it, that 
the schools of Boston may be instructed at about one half 
their present cost, with little or no alteration of the rooms, 
and with more decidedly good effect upon the manners, habits 
and morals of the neglected children, than the best teachers 
can exercise on the present system. We made the same as- 
sertion thirty years ago. We demonstrated its truth and 
practicability under the eye of the School Committee, alone, 
in a school of nearly two hundred neglected children. The 
city demonstrated it again twenty years ago in the Mayhew 
School of about 450 pupils. Other experiments have been 
made in the heart of the city, in public and private schools, 
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as we showed in our late numbers, and yet the more expen- 
sive and less efficient method prevails, aud all who have the 
care of the public schools, from the Board of Education down 
to the prudential committees, are hugging the old system, and 
expecting to compel children to go to schools which have no 
attractions. As the system that we propose Is Im no respect 
inferior to that which prevails, the foreign population can 
have no objection to it, aud their spiritual head, the respected 
Bishop, who was one of our pupils in our first experiment, 
can assure them that they have nothing to fear from it, while 
its adoption will save scores of thousands annually to their 
American friends. In the next number, we shall continue 
our notice of the Secretary’s Report. 


tOXBURY AND IMMIGRATION. 


The following Statistics of Poverty, which we extract from 
the Annual Report of Mr. Ritchie, the minister at large in 
Roxbury, form a suitable document to accompany the article 


which precedes this, for Roxbury is the only town that is 
joined to Boston by land, and owes its rapid growth to this 
circumstance. No town in Massachusetts has done more for 
Free Schools than Roxbury and no one is more willing to 
do, but the most philanthropic must allow that there is some- 
thing discouraging, if not absolutely appalling in the follow- 
ing picture. It is our opinion, and we have already expressed 
it in this Journal, that if Congress does not choose to regulate 
this evil, the United States is bound to refund to the towns 
and states every cent that is expended to support, instruct 
and punish these unfortunate immigrants. Within a few 
weeks, that portion of Roxbury, which is the most remote 
from Boston, has been allowed by the Legislature to form a 
separate town, so that the whole burden is thrown upon what 
is now the city proper, and this it is proposed to unite with 
the city of Boston! 


EXTRACT. 


““We would call attention to a few statistical facts in regard 
to the portions of the city alluded to. In wards 1, 2, and 3, 
there are 2,103 families, and a population of 10,052. Of 
these families 882 are American, 801 Irish, 37 Scotch, 129 
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English, 199 German, and 55 other foreigners. Of those in 
which the head of the family has no regular business, trade 
or other adequate method of support, there are 144 American, 
563 Irish, 2 Scotch, 28 English, 61 Gerthan, and 5 other 
foreigners. ‘Thus it will be perceived that there are 803 
families in these wards dependent on chance jobs for support, 
none of which can more than provide for present necessities, 
and more than one half of which fall short of this. In this 
same district there are 833 over 20 years of age, who can 
neither read nor write, and the greater part of them are found 
in these 803 families. Wherever you find pauperism pre- 
vailing, ignorance walks at its side; hand in hand they go 
together. As long as children grow up in ignorance, so long 
will pauperism exist. Whoever heard of it in a community 
blessed by the general diffusion of education? Educate these 
ignorant and degraded people, and your charities will outlive 
the present and bear rich fruits in coming time. 

‘* Comparatively few people in these wards own their hous- 
es ; indeed, out of 1,300 houses 930 are rented. The average 
rent paid by poor families, is not far from $40 per annum; 
some pay $80, and few less than $20. ‘Thus 800 poor fami- 
lies would pay $32,000 per annum in rent, for about 250 
buildings, whose estimated value, land and all, cannot be 
over $320,000. Here then we have ten per cent. paid for 
the absence of nearly every comfort and decency, in places 
dangerous to the health of their occupants. ‘The proportion 
of deaths in these portions of the city, during the past year, 
was one in every 35, while in other parts it was only one in 
115. In wards 1, 2 and 3, there were 256 deaths last year, 
while in the other five wards there were only 77. The per 
centage of mortality is more than three times as great in the 
miserable dwellings, as in those more eligibly situated and in 
better condition. The per centage of sickness ranges higher 
still in the streets which have been before mentioned. Here 
will be found nearly all the Dispensary patients. Here are 
hundreds visited by our benevolent physicians without pros- 
pect of pecuniary recompense. Here are the daily walks of 
the charitable. Hence come the hordes of beggars and their 
children, early receiving an education for the pursuit of their 
father’s and mother’s business. Here live the vicious and 
abandoned in greater numbers than elsewhere. Here stronger 
police must be maintained, and hence daily and nightly are 
taken the objects which fill our alms-houses, our watch- 
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houses, and our jails. Here congregate most of the intem- 
perate. Daily and nightly the poor and miserable assemble 
in the drinking places. I can reckon 300 places in Roxbury 
where beer or ardent spirits can be obtained. 

‘“‘ Accurate statistics have been kept of those soliciting the 
charities of the city and of benevolent societies. It has been 
ascertained that by far the greater number are Irish, and that 
almost all of these are from one district in Ireland, that of 
Connaught. 

‘The increase of the unproductive class is a serious detri- 
ment to the community, and ought to be checked if possible. 
Our city is overrun with those who are content with bare 
subsistence, if they can herd together, have their wakes and 
social balls, and smoke and drink without let or hindrance. 
They have come to Roxbury, many of them, because they 
can with greater facility indulge their natural disposition. 
They will continue to come as long as the present system of 
fostering beggary shall continue in force. If the city will 
grant the fuel, benevolent societies food and clothing, and 
private individuals the tea and sugar and other delicacies, 
these people will flock hither as to the halls of revelry and 
feasting, — they seek for nothing better. Is it right to con- 


tinue this system? Is it kindness to these poor people them- 
selves? Would it not be far better, more humane and more 
Christian to adopt that course of treatment which will be 
likely to induce a change in their habits, or prevent their in- 
dulgence of them?” 


So far Mr. Ritchie. We long to see him or some other 
competent person take up the subject of educating these im- 
migrants in connection with the religion which they almost 
universally profess. This is the curse, THE curse that hangs 
over them, and which, if it dared, would defeat every attempt 
to educate them. It is common. to hear our people remark, 
that it is fortunate for us that the Romish church has such con- 
trol over these ignorant and sometimes almost brutish crea- 
tures. If they were not, say they, in such slavish fear of 
their priests, neither law nor force could restrain them. We 
believe that their religion has made them what they are, —to 
keep them so. It is not, and never has been the policy of 
the Romish church to educate and enlighten its subjects, 
and, as vice, crime, poverty and debasement always go hand 
in hand with ignorance, this country, notwithstanding its 
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light and enterprise, must suffer in all its higher interests just 
in proportion to the prevalence of Roman Catholicism. Those 
who know us know that we are no persecutor, no enemy to 
immigrants, and weuld only speak in the hope of doing them 
good, by saving our institutions from their grasp, until they 
are qualified by education to understand, and by religious 
freedom to cherish and, mayhap, improve them. Our Board 
of Education should be thundering at the door of the Legis- 
lature, and the Legislature at the door of Congress until some 
remedy, some safeguard is provided; but, the truant question 
is not settled, and a more public examination of the Normal 


Schools must first be arranged ! 





THE EVENING WIND. 
BY BRYANT, 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep to play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sails. 1 welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the east! 


Nor I alone, —a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fullness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night ; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth. 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters bright with stars, and rouse 

The wild old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs 

The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

g And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 
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Go, — but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, 
With sound and scents from all this mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth. place of the deep once more ; 
Sweet odors in the sea air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 





THE “SHOOTING OF YOUNG IDEAS.” 
A DIALOGUE. 


[Written for this Journal.] 


[Characters. Mr. John Rathripe, almost eight years of age, and his 
brother, Mr. Robert, just turned of nine. Their father sitting unnoticed by 
them behind a screen. ] 


Robert. (Gaping.) Horrid long days these, Jack, though 
we see so little of them. I should die if [ had to get up be- 
fore dinner. How do you feel after the ball ? 

John. (Gaping.) Done up, I am, confound the stupid 
thing. I could n’t see it through, and came home soon after 
day-break. 

Robert. 1 could have staid till noon. What was the 
matter? Would not Fanny dance with you? I had a glo- 
rious time with Kate; waltzed with her every time; wor- 
shipped her all night, and dreamed of her ever since. But, 
tell me, who cut you out in Fanny’s eyes, I thought you 
were the light of them. Who is your rival? 

John. That sneak of a Bill Daisy. By the powers, I’ve 
a mind to challenge the rascal for interfering. She was mine 
by all the laws of honor. 

Robert. I'd sue her for breach of promise, if you have 
proof. How do you know she loves you, Jack ? 

John. She has said she did a thousand times. I never 
gave her a lot of sugar-plums without receiving a vow of 
eternal constancy in return. And I love Fan, and have no 
idea of being cut by her, or cut out by Bill. | 

Robert. You must shoot Bill, that’s clear, and then per- 
haps Fan will lapse to the survivor. She’s a pretty girl, 
that ’s a fact, but growing old. More than eight. Too old 
for you, Jack. 

John. Not eight, by Jupiter! If any body else had called 
her eight, i’d have called him out. But she shall not have 
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Bill Daisy, that’s plump. I7ll kill him and blow out her 
brains first. 

Robert. You are a boy in these matters, Jack. Let me 
give you a little of my experience. I go with the poet, and 
ifa girl won’t have me, and I can’t make her, I say, the Devil 
take “her, and there’s an end on’t. You are no philosopher, 
Jack, not a bit of one. 

John. No. I’m sick of the world, sick to death of it, 
and mean to turn hermit right away. 

Robert. You had better turn nun, all hermits have beards! 
But how long have you been so sick of the world? 

John. Almost twenty-four hours, by gracious! Job could 
not have stood such misanthropy so long. 

Robert. But to change the subject; are you going to the 
fancy ball to-night? I should go, if I were you, and flirt 
with some girl merely to vex Fanny. Nothing will bring 
her to her senses so soon. 

John. Ill go, that’s poz. But, Bob, what is to become 
of our lessons, and the school? We have both played truant 
to-day by oversleeping ourselves. 

Robert. Better do so than play the fool. Ill tell you 
what, Jack, I ’ve come to the conclusion that “all knowledge 
increaseth sorrow, and all study is weariness to the flesh.” 
Dr. Johnson found it so and let the truth out, and I'll have 
none of it. 

John. I think it was Solomon said so, but whoever it was, 
it took him half a century to find it out, and Lam going to 
save half a century of my life by adopting his experience. 
I know no greater bore to a sensible man (stretching himself 
upward, and pulling up his dickey,) than what is denomi- 
nated study. Solomon is the boy for me. I go for Solomon 
in the matter of education. 

Robert. Hooraw for Solomon! I go for him too. 

Father (coming forward with a heavy switch in his hand). 
So do I. Solomon recommends the rod for a fool’s back, 
and Iam going to try his recipe. Come, (to John) venera- 
ble hermit, take off your jacket; and you, (to Robert) vete- 
ran of nine years and ten days and some hours, minutes and 
odd seconds, take off yours. 

John. Oh, Father, I’ll never play truant again, nor stay 
out all night,—oh! nor lie abed all day,—oh! nor fall 
in love;—oh! nor fight a duel,—oh! nor turn hermit, 
—oh!—nor—nor— (Before each oh! the father raises 
the rod. ) 
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Father. Very well, I will begin with Robert then, who 
being comparatively a patriarch, must have led you astray, 
(Raising the rod.) Come, prepare! 

Robert. Oh Sir, you never told me it was wrong to do as 
I have done. 

Father. (Dropping his arm.) It is true, boys, I never 
did. Accidentally overhearing your conversation, I saw that 
I was to blame for not watching better over my children, 
and saving them from the follies that are turning boys and 
girls into men and women before they have done sucking 
their thumbs. On the backs of parents the rod should be 
laid with a heavy hand. My twigs are sadly bent, but they 
are not trees yet, though inclined to think themselves fully 
crown. If Lhad taken half as much care of them as of my 
worthless poplars, they would not have been so deformed. 
But come, boys, go to bed and sleep off your dissipation, and 
in the morning I will go with you to school, and consult 
with your teacher about your future studies. If I had done 
my duty I should have consulted him long ago. 





IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The 23d Annual Meeting of this excellent Institution will 
be held at Keene, N. H., on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
August ensuing. 

Geo. N. Briggs, late Governor of Massachusetts, will deliver 
the Introductory lecture ; and others, on important subjects, 
will be delivered by D. B. Hagar ; Thos. Cushing, Jr.; Rev. 
Wm. D. Northend ; Christopher A. Greene; Henry K. Oli- 
ver; Chas. H. Wheeler; Rev. Dr, Leonard; Prof. Guyot, 
and Rev. D. K. Ranney. 

With such Lecturers, and under the conduct of the expe- 
rienced and enterprising President, Ginron F. Tuayer, of 
Boston, we may safely promise to all teachers and friends of 
education who attend the meeting, a rich and profitable feast. 
The citizens of Keene intend to entertain the female teachers 
free of expense, and we have no doubt all will be pleased 
with the hospitality for which Keene is so justly celebrated. 

Railroad Tickets will be furnished at half price to all who 
wish to attend, available from the 9th to the 18th inclusive. 
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Tue American AssociaTION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Epvucation will meet this year at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
19th, 20th, 21st and 22d of August ensuing. The invitation 
from Ohio was a hearty one, and the probability is that tickets 
will be provided at a reduced rate, and much hospitality ex- 
hibited by the citizens of Cleveland. 

It is to be regretted that every member of Congress, and 
every member of the State Legislatures, can not attend the 
meetings we have advertised ; for, no subject, in our opinion, 
is to be compared in importance with that of educating this 
mighty people so that our institutions may be, we will not 
say improved, but even preserved from the dangers which 
beset them at home and from abroad. 





EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


“Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of 
nights.” T'hackeray’s Ballad of King Canute. — Of nights 
should be ‘a’ nights,” being a contraction of “at nights,” 
and not of “of nights.” A kindred mistake is seen in the 
common expression, now-a-days, which is a translation of 
the Latin nunc dierum, that is, now of days. 'The obscure 
sound of o and aas heard in honor and polar, have not al- 
ways been carefully or uniformly written. A-fore-time is a 
corruption of of-fore-time ; many a sheep, of many of sheep ; 
half a dollar, of half of dollar. If phonography ever prevails, 
and recognizes the obscure sound of o and a, the etymons of 
many thousand words will be obscured or confounded, and 
this inevitable result of phonography is the most serious ob- 
jection that we have seen brought against the proposed reform 
of the alphabet; but the etymology, though curious and 
interesting, and highly useful in tracing the origin of nations 
and races, is less important than the vast saving of time 
which would be made by having one letter for each simple 
sound, and but one sound for each letter. Dickens and other 
moderns frequently use expressions like the following ;— 
I went there of a Monday ; He loved to go there of evenings, 
and the lovers of light reading are beginning to imitate these 
blunders, for it is always easier to imitate the defects than 
the excellencies of the great. 

We have before called attention to the frequent mis- 
spelling, and consequent mispronunciation, of the word bou- 
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quet, which half our newspapers spell boquet. The word 
was adopted from the French without any change of ortho- 
graphy or pronunciation, and if the former is to be altered let 
it be to boo-kay. 

An Illinois paper says of a young lady who had been care- 
lessly shot by her friend, “She is now in a very critical 
condition and can not live but a short time.” (That is, she 
can live more than a short time.) This form of the double 
negative is very common and often escapes from our most 
popular speakers. ‘The not should be omitted. 





NOVEL AND SUCCESSFUL USE OF THE ROD. 


The Chinese, living in canal boats, send their ducks ashore 
during the day time, to earn their living, and whistle them 
home at night. The last duck gets a switching; there is 
consequently a duck-race —each one trying not to be the last. 

Some years ago, I kept a few fowls, and among them was 
a very fine, large Dominique cock that would get into my 
flower garden, and then call all his family about him. There 
was, of course, great stratching among them, until [ inter- 
rupted the sport by driving them off. The hens would fly 
in great alarm; not so chanticleer ; but, perching himself on 
the fence, he would send me a crow of defiance, and as soon 
as my back was turned, cluck a recall to his hens. 

‘The scene was repeated so often, that at last I got fairly 
out of patience with his impudence, and ran him down. 
When caught, I thought that the Chinese method of drilling 
birds of another feather might have some effect on my pris- 
oner, so holding by his leg, I laid him down at his favorite 
stratching ground, and with a light switch whipped him 
across the wings. After he had been well chastised, I let go 
of him and arose, but he lay still. I stepped back a foot or 
two, when he raised his head. Ata threatening motion of 
my switch, he laid his head down again. I then retreated 
some twenty feet, keeping my eye upon him, and holding 
the switch “in terrorem.” He lay almost perfectly quiet 
during the time, but the slightest motion of my right arm, at 
this distance, was sufficient to make him resume this very 
unnatural position. 


Being very much amused at the success of my experiment, 
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Iheld him in this position, by power of whip and eye, for 
some fifteen minutes, and, in the end, had a tittle trouble in 
starting him off. 

The consequence was a complete reformation in his moral 
character, and he never afterwards trespassed on grounds that 
were forbidden him. 

Probably some of the farmer boys that read the Evening 
Post, may like to repeat the experiment ; if so, let me advise 
them not to act cruelly towards what ought to be the pet of 
the farm-yard. ‘The lightest possible switch should be used 
—a blade of grass will almost answer. It is not the pain he 
suffers, but the degradation, that has the effect. — New York 
Weekly Evening Post. 





THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. THIS JOURNAL. 


Our Subscribers probably know that their servants have so 
far complied with their earnest and oft-repeated wishes as to 
allow them a portion of the relief they asked. As near as we 
can understand the new law, this Journal, which is a news- 
paper, will be charged no postage in Boston and the Chelseas. 
For any distance not over 50 miles from our office, the charge 
will be two cents and a half per quarter, or ten cents a year. 
For any distance between 50 and 500 miles, the charge will 
be five cents a quarter. Over 500 and under 1,000 miles, 
seven and a half cents a quarter, and for 1,000 to 2,000 miles 
ten cents a quarter. In all cases, however, the postage must 
be pre-paid. 

Now is it too much to expect that all the friends of free 
schools and improved means of education, who must see and 
feel the necessity of an independent press like ours, will 
exert themselves to increase our list of subscribers? This 
is sufficiently large to pay the expenses of printing and 
paper, but, in consequence of the cruel neglect of more than 
half to pay their subscription, it is by no means certain that 
it will do even this the current year. If the Journal has not 
shown itself always the true and earnest friend of the teacher, 
and the fearless but just friend of our school system, let it 
die; but if, since we have conducted it, at least, it has pre- 
sented peculiar claims for its practical and important sugges- 
tions of improvement; its unwearied endeavors to raise the 
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profession of teaching ; its free examination of the conduct 
of those sentinels who are sleeping at their posts, while floods 
of vice and ignorance are washing away the foundations of 
our republic ; —if, in fact, it is more necessary than ever to 
the resuscitation and progress of our Free System of Educa- 
tion, — it ought to be supported and not left to fight the battle 
without sympathy or reward. 

We call on all independent teachers to subscribe ; we call 
on all who wish the schools to be improved, and their ex- 
pense diminished, to read the Journal and subscribe ; we call 
on all School Committees to read and then place the Journal 
in the hands of every teacher they employ; we call on the 
legislature to read, and enable every school district in the 
State to read what we have said, and are now saying in re- 
gard to their neglect of the Public Schools; we call on all 
thinking citizens, who see the ruin that threatens our free 
schools from the causes boldly discussed in this Journal, and 
no where else, to come forward, and put the breath of life 
into our hands. 





The enterprising have little use for memory. He advances 
but slowly who often looks behind him. 











CF SPECIAL NOTICE.— In consequence of the freedom from Postage, 
our Boston subscribers will, in future, be furnished through the post-office, the 
expense of sending the numbers to their dwellings being a serious item in our 
present financial condition. As we have no Publisher or agent, for the present, 
all remittances, all exchanges, and all communications should be sent directly 
to our residence at West Newton. 





Published by the Epiror. See the preceding notice. 

Terms, One Dollar a year, in advance. Twenty-four semi-monthly numbers 
ina year. The volume begins with Jan..1, and subscriptions must begin with 
the volume. 

A few complete sets in twelve volumes may be had of the Editor. 





Pustisner Wantep.— Any person in this State desirous to publish this 
Journal is requested to apply immediately to the Editor. 





ts Any Bookseller wishing to publish the Series of Outline Maps prepared 


by Wm. B. Fowle, is requested to apply immediately to him at West Newton, 
personally if possible. 





A. Forsgs, Printer, No. 37 Cornhill, Boston. 





